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HOW WE USE OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Rowena Keitu Keyes 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York 

The heart of the school — its laboratory of literature — 
playground of minds as the gymnasium is of bodies —all 
this and more is the library in our great high school for 
girls. And that I may not seem in this statement to have 
dealt in empty metaphors, I shall, in attempting to describe 
its uses, emphasize the meaning of each term I have em- 
ployed. 

To understand what I mean by “the heart of the school,” 
go with me some day to that long, bright room, occupying 
one whole floor of the south wing and, after a preliminary 
glance at book-lined walls, well-filled stacks at one end, 
pictures and other equipment of a well-appointed library, 
seat yourself at one of the low tables and watch the life of 
the school as it pulses through. In no other place will you 
so fully come into contact with the intellectual current of 
the school. Quiet reigns; yet there is a sense of freedom, 
as books pass back and forth and whispered consulations 
take place. You rise and look over a shoulder here and 
there and observe that every one of the ninety or more 
girls has a book from the library shelves, for seats here are 
too precious to be used for ordinary studying. This is the 
heart, the pumping-house, where inspiration is gained from 
other sources than ordinary textbooks. 

Here is a group of Seniors consulting reference histories 
on special topics. Near them students in English are search- 
ing the latest periodicals, Survey, World’s Work, Outlook, 
for interesting topics for oral reports at the next period in 
English. At another table a little Freshman delights in 
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Pogany’s charmingly illustrated edition of The Ancient 
Mariner, while two older girls bend anxiously over a Fur- 
ness Shakespeare, jotting down opinions on a disputed pas- 
sage in Macbeth. A group of students is eagerly reading 
the gist of the day’s news as it has been posted in clippings 
from the daily papers on a large bulletin board, and others 
are searching the clipping-file for the latest ruling on the 
tariff bill. At the desk a dozen are waiting in line for the 
librarian to help them in their reference work or to charge 
books for home use. We hear her say, “You read Howells’ 
Heroines of Fiction and enjoyed it. Why not read Pride 
and Prejudice now to see whether you agree with Mr. 
Howells?’ We wonder how she remembers the individuals 
in such a throng, but that she does is one of the secrets of 
the success of our library. 

The bell rings for change of periods, and now perhaps 
an entire class of first-term pupils enters, to receive from 
the librarian instruction in the use of the library—card cata- 
logue, dictionaries, cyclopaedias, etc. Later a class, ac- 
companied by an English teacher, comes to enjoy a recita- 
tion period with illustrated editions and mounted photo- 
graphs, shedding light on the pages of their “school-edition” 
classics. 

During the half-hour noon period, restrictions are re- 
moved and the girls move freely about, selecting books that 
attract them, chatting among themselves, and best of all, 
expressing so freely to the librarian their literary likes and 
dislikes that she is able to give individual suggestion and 
guidance. Often a lively discussion arises in the group 
about her, and through the enthusiasm of some popular girl 
many become eager to read a strong book that has not here- 
tofore attracted their attention. 

School closes, but not the library, for here meet literary 
clubs of all sorts and here come troops of girls for after- 
school study or browsing, some of them loth to leave at 
four o’clock, when nominally the library is closed. 

Yet this superficial knowledge of the library as the meet- 
ing-place of all currents of school thought can hardly give 
you an idea of its indispensable character among us. The 
thought of it as a laboratory for literature and history de- 
partments is not new; but to consider it briefly in this light 
gives us opportunity to face the often-broached theory that 
the public library answers all demands of high-school pupils, 
leaving no real place for the school library. In the small 
town or village this may be the case, but in the city it 
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cannot be true. In the first place, the pupils in our high 
schools come, not as in grammar school, from a small dis- 
trict, but from all parts of the city, some of them traveling 
many miles for instruction in the particular school of their 
choice, since each school has its distinguishing characteristic. 
Even to reach the nearest high school a journey of two miles 
is not uncommon. How then can we suppose that the libra- 
rians in all the libraries which the pupils frequent can keep 
in touch with the needs of definite classes in each school, 
inspiring pupils at each step with the right books and illus- 
trative material—in short, furnishing full laboratory equip- 
ment for members of a dozen different schools? More- 
over, no small part of the value of laboratory work lies in 
the grouping of students to perform experiments under the 
eye of a trained teacher. Such assistance in the literary 
laboratory, it stands to reason, can better be afforded by 
one who devotes all her time and interest to solving the 
problems of one school, than by a public librarian, who 
must divide her time and attention. As for economy, it is 
evident that to enable pupils to consult the library during 
study periods, at noon, and after school without a journey 
through the streets, is to compass a valuable saving of time; 
while the fact that public and school libraries rather pro- 
mote than interfere with each other’s value and popularity 
indicates that money spent on equipping the latter is not 
in any sense wasted. No one who has seen our library 
crowded to overflowing hour after hour, day after day, can 
believe that the public library could meet the need. No one 
who has worked in the English department feels that the 
public librarian can be such a laboratory assistant as our 
own. And to emphasize the truth of this, let me indicate 
definitely the way in which the English department utilizes 
the library. 

In connection with the prescribed course of study in Eng- 
lish literature perhaps the foremost use of the library for 
the lower grades is in supplying illustrated editions and 
reference books, which, consulted by the class as a whole, 
introduce to the library girls who would not make its ac- 
quaintance on their own initiative. In connection with 
reading the English transiation of the Odyssey, for instance, 
to group the class about a table on which are displayed a 
reproduction of Burne-Jones’s Circe, Maxfield Parrish’s 
illustrations of the IVonder Book, Church’s Odyssey for 
Boys and Girls with colored illustrations, copies of the 
original Greek. books of mythology and others describing 
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Greek life, has often been the first step toward inspiring 
girls with a real enthusiasm for the ancient world as well 
as for valuable books. ; 

But not alone through holding recitations in the library 
are rich resources made available. The library is a means 
for organizing all illustrative material for classroom use. 
Mounted photographs and prints are filed by subject in a 
most convenient cabinet. Here the teacher may obtain, for 
a lesson on Macbeth, photographs of Kaulbach’s paintings 
and the Elson prints of Shakespeare’s country; for the 
Ancient Mariner, Doré’s famous illustrations, mounted on 
heavy cardboard for class distribution; for Milton’s 
L’Allegro ani Il Penseroso, Maxfield Parrish’s illustrations 
in color, saved from the Century Magazine of December, 
1901. This constantly increasing store of pictures is sup- 
plemented by the large number of framed pictures in halls 
and classrooms, made available for definite reference by a 
card catalogue in the library, where they are grouped both 
by subject and by artist. Similarly an index of lantern 
slides makes it easy for the teacher of the Sketch Book, 
for instance, to select views of Westminster Abbey, of 
London, of Stratford, to show the class in lantern-lecture. 
Again, the English bulletin board in the library is valuable 
for displaying illustrative postals, timely clippings, and 
reading-lists for clubs and classes. 

It is in the lower grades that our “supplementary-read- 
ing” lists find perhaps their greatest use. These lists of 
from twenty to thirty books are posted in the rooms of each 
grade, and class reports are called for from time to time as 
to the reading done. Usually the reading of two or three 
books of different sorts is accounted “satisfactory,” but it 
is not uncommon for a girl to devour almost every book on 
the list. Such hookworms would probably find their way 
to the public library anyway; but for those whose appetites 
must be tempted, it is a great advantage to have the very 
ballads and romantic stories of King Arthur or the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims or the wholesome books of fiction, essays, 
travel, etc., that are being suggested, set aside for their use. 
The alert teacher, after an enthusiastic report in class by a 
bright pupil, will spur the others to immediate action by 
saying, “If you haven't read that story you’d better go to 
the library in your next study period or at noon and find it.” 
Once in the library and under the eye of the librarian, they 
are sure to find not only what they seek, but something to 
lure them a step farther, 
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In the higher classes. not only does the same system of 
supplementary reading continue and expand, but definite 
reference work with written or oral reports on special topics 
is required. In connection with Macaulay’s Essay on John- 
son, for instance, a considerable list of interesting passages 
in Boswell is posted, and a lure to this reading is supplied 
in the display of the Ingpen illustrated two-volume edition. 

When the “rush” for special books is on, the public libra- 
ries contribute their copies to the school—a system which 
works for economy of time and labor. 

But perhaps most of all we love our school library as a 
place for play—that play of the mind which I have likened 
to the use of the gymnasium for basket-ball games and 
dancing out of school hours. Perhaps there was a time 
when nearly every high-school girl had access in her own 
home to a fairly well-selected library where she might 
browse; but today not only is it true that the high school 
reaches a class who cannot afford such a luxury, but even 
the homes of the well-to-do are less often stocked with 
books than formerly. This is partly due to the apartment- 
house life of the city. which tends to eliminate bookcases, 
and partly to the prevalent idea that the public library an- 
swers this purpose: That it does not do so we who have 
enjoyed our own libraries appreciate; and the best means 
that I know for cultivating in our young people a desire for 
a private library is to surround them for four years with 
something approaching thereto—a place where they feel 
thoroughly at home, where they may wander from shelf to 
shelf, taking down a book here and there, freely consulting 
the librarians as to the meaning and value of this or that 
volume, and taking home any but those in greatest demand. 
In this connection, a plan followed by some college libraries 
has been freely adapted to suit our needs. One group of 
shelves is set apart for a “browsing corner,’ where choice 
illustrated editions of standard works are placed to attract 
the wayfarer. In prominent position are three prime favor- 
ites of our girls—books which are in constant demand 
among them as friendly guides—Schuman’s How to Judge 
a Book, van Dyke’s Counsel upon the Reading of Books, 
and Larned’s Books, Culture, and Character. Here, in 
alluringly artistic covers, stand Cunnington’s illustrated 
volume of stories from Dante and several classics with 
Hugh Thomson's colored illustrations—Evelina, Silas Mar- 
ner, Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Ivanhoe with col- 
ored illustrations by Greiffenhagen (published by T. C. & 
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E, C. Jack, London), and Don Quixote, retold by Judge 
Parry and illustrated by Walter Crane, are among the col- 
lection, and a host of others, selected with care, to suit a 
variety of tastes. 

But the actual success of the library as a place for “play” 
can best be shown by a few personal instances. 

A little Italian gitl whose home was bare of books re- 
cently informed the school librarian that she had gone 
through every book on art that the shelves afforded looking 
at all the reproductions of famous pictures. Out of her 
interest grew an art club, which meets in the libary and 
makes constant use of art books from) all the city libraries. 

At another time the librarian found a number of girls 
who, inspired by a casual class reference, read all they could 
find by Darwin and Huxley, until, floundering beyond their 
depth, they appealed to her. It was she, then, who suggested 
their forming a biology club under the direction of a teacher, 
and the result has been a society which has carried on de- 
lightful researches, not only into the philosophies of these 
scientists, but into. a variety of literary and biographical 
lore connected with science. 

But besides these girls whose strong bent in some single 
direction has been discovered and developed through the 
library, there are those of exceptional mentality and home 
culture, who find in the library a means of constant enrich- 
ment of a course planned for “the average pupil.” One 
such student, on beginning Greek history, was at once 
curious to know more of the sources of the information 
which her textbook afforded. Accordingly, guided by her 
teacher and by the librarian, she attacked Herodotus and 
Thucydides in translation and later carried on similar inves- 
tigations in the documents of Roman history. In connection 
with English literature, chance references to Dante led her 
to read a complete translation of that poet’s masterpiece; 
and thereafter her high-school course afforded her, through 
the library, a fairly comprehensive survey of the world’s 
best literature. 

Again, a clever child of foreign birth, whose progress 
was retarded by insufficient familiarity with spoken and 
written English, was sent to consult the school librarian 
and to receive from her a list of books which should intro- 
duce her not only to the best English style, but to American 
ideals and customs in different sections of the country. 

Then there is the girl who “hates to read,” whose distaste 
is discovered by her English teacher in the course of dis- 
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cussing the supplementary reading-list. Often she is sent 
to the librarian with a note requesting the latter’s best efforts 
on her behalf. Perhaps she is first induced to read a very 
simply child’s story. such as Emmy Lou or Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm, the librarian tempting her by narrating an 
amusing anecdote from it. When she returns the book, the 
librarian draws from her a frank expression of feeling, 
which becomes the guide to the choice of a second book. 
The transition to more valuable literature is often made 
through the human interest of biography; and Helen Kel- 
ler’s autobiography, JLouisa Alcott’s life, or Agnes Repplier’s 
In Convent Days is discovered to be quite as interesting as 
the world of fiction. 

In fact, biography seems to be the key to much that is 
best in the high-school girl. Besides those already men- 
tioned, the lives of Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary Lyon, and 
Carla Wenckebach are in constant use, a demand for them 
being created in the public libraries by the interest of our 
girls. A hint from the school librarian or the teacher as to 
obstacles overcome, disappointments bravely borne by the 
women: who are the subjects of these books, piques the 
curiosity of many a girl whose own life is hard, and who 
craves sympathy and inspiration. Many touching testimon- 
ies have been given by them as to the influence of those 
books in their lives. 

One literary society spent a year in biographical study. 
A reading-list that would have startled some adults had no 
terrors for them, and such bulky volumes as Stanley’s Auto- 
biography, Lockhart’s Scott, Dean Stanley’s Life of 
Thomas Arnold were read through by enterprising girls, 
who showed in their reports remarkable power to select 
essentials and to represent in simple words the spirit of the 
great men whom they had learned to know. Another year 
they enjoyed an imaginary literary journey through Europe, 
not only bringing into requisition the charming travel vol- 
umes of Howells, Stevenson, and others, but searching 
Baedekers, to give verisimilitude to their discussion of “How 
we are to reach Florence, or Weimar, or Edinburgh—to- 
day,” and spreading maps on the library tables about which 
they gather. Here again the mounted photographs and 
illustrated volumes which are not put into general circula- 
tion are called into use and contributions are received from 
the public libraries. 

In closing, I cannot summarize more truly than by repeat- 
ing my first declaration, that our library is the heart of the 
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school, only adding that many a girl has learned through 
its use to echo Wordsworth’s words: 


And books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastimes and, our happiness will grow. 
—Reprinted from Tur EncLtisH JournaL, Vol. II1., No. 2, Febru- 


ary, 1914. 
A COMMUNICATION 


How We Mabe SHAKESPEARE REAL 


It was a second year English class and we were reading As You 
Like It. We had talked, discussed, even acted in a simple way 
several scenes of the play. ‘Still Shakespeare seemed only a name; 
Stratford, a long way off, and the Forest of Arden more dream 
like than even the great playwright had imagined it. What was 
to be done? The class considered the matter seriously. Then one 
day the thought came like an inspiration—Why not build a theatre— 
in imagination, and present it to the school—in reality; that is with 
appropriate exercises, stich as recitations, songs, and the acting of 
scenes from the play? 

Discussion followed, We had no costumes, but then, the actors in 
Shakespeare’s time were not distinguished for the appropriateness 
of their dress. We had no scenery, Shakespearian actors had none. 
Besides, simple sketches to portray necessary scenes could be drawn 
on the blackboard. And soon. it was settled that a theatre should 
be built and the class began work. 

Shakespeare’s own words in Midsummer Night’s Dream were 
taken as the key note: 

“And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turn them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

Imagination was called upon when necessary, but real things 
were done when possible. A notice of the plan was sent to ‘the 
school paper. The class appointed a stage manager, a scene painter, 
and a chairman of the music committee. The manager selected 
two assistants; for, it was argued as the theatre must be the 
usual class room tratisformed, and as recitations must be held here 
up to the very last minute, the “building” would have to be rapid! 
The name of the theatre, The Stratford, was chosen by ballot. 
Lastly several invitations were sent, among them, one to the head 
master and one to the head of the English department. 

Then there followed days of good fun for that class. The scene 
painter worked on his sign which was to be put in place on the 
day of dedication. The chairman of the music committee went to 
Boston and found that one of the prettiest lyrics in As Vou Like Jt 
had been set to music. She bought the music and persuaded three 
other girls to serve with her in a quartette. One of the boys prom- 
ised that he would act as accompanist with his violin. Nearly all 
of the members of the class “tried out” for the honor of acting on 
the important day. The Duke’s Seat was something of an obstacle. It 
was finally decided that the teacher’s chair, which could be made 
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easily a little higher than all others, would do and that an extra 
blanket not used by the foot-ball team would be just the thing to 
drape over the chair. The dark blue and red of the blanket would 
look quite handsome, asserted the boy who was sponsor for the 
idea, while the capital “S” which could be plainly seen on the 
blanket, would stand—not for “Somerville” but for “Stratford”! 

The littlest girl of the class was chosen to make the dedicatory 
speech. One girl was asked to prepare a sketch of Shakespeare’s 
life, particularly of his youth. Another was selected to describe 
Shakespeare’s favorite theatre. All those who had no part in the 
program were made reporters whose duty it was “to write up” the 
entertainment, the best report to be sent to the school paper. The 
program when fully arranged was as follows: 

Speech of Welcome by the Manager who introduced all of the partici- 

Dedicntors speech. 

Shakespeare’s Life. 

Shakespeare’s Favorite Theatre. 

A Lyric from As You Like It, sung by a Quartette of Girls, Violin ac- 
companiment, 

The Wrestling Match Before the Duke’s Palace, from As You Like It. 

Two Scenes in the Forest of Arden—The one, between Amiens and 

Jaques; the other, between Orlando and Jaques. 

At last the important day arrived. At the beginning of the day, 
enthusiasm was dampened a bit by the news that the head master 
was called suddenly out of town, but the vice-head master gladly 
accepted an invitation to be present and the class was reconciled to 
the absence of the headmaster when it was learned that a special 
performance would be given for him another day. At twelve forty- 
five all was excitement and lively interest in The Stratford. The 
scene painter sketched on the blackboard the entrance to the 
Duke’s palace. The manager and his assistants whisked chairs and 
table out of the room, pushed the portable desk over in one corner 
and arranged the Duke’s seat with special care, the red and blue 
of the drapery showing up bravely, with the letter “S” which stood 
for “Stratford”, clearly visible. The sign of the theatre was placed 
on the wall. 

THe STRATFORD THEATRE 
Opened and Dedicated 
Nov. 5, 1915. 


All the guests arrived promptly and the entertainment began on 
time. The littlest girl presented the theatre to the school, for the 
English department in particular and head of the department ac- 
cepted the gift in a most appreciative speech. Next came the reci- 
tations and the song. The one who described the favorite theatre of 
Shakespeare, spoke of the scarcity of scenery in his day, and of the 
custom of hanging a placard on the wall to announce a change of 
scene, while she who told of Shakespeare’s life, dwelt on the fact 
that he was a boy like other boys; playing pranks, getting into mis- 
chief, going to school and probably not liking it any too well. 
Finally he went to London to earn his living, just as boys today ~ 
go to Boston to earn their living. The singing of the lyric was 
one of the principle features of the program. ‘The class relied on 
its “orchestra” to please and the orchestra did not disappoint its 
loyal supporters. Of course the wrestling-match was the most 
lively scene, but the defeated one was carried out unharmed. Be- 
tween this scene and the next, the scene painter went to the black- 
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board, erased the sketch on it and with a few strokes drew the 
Forest of Arden! The two scenes in the forest closed the program 
and then the boy who managed asked the vice-head master to 
speak to the class. The latter responded by telling the boys and 
girls of a play he saw only the night before; where the scenery 
was of the simplest, where a little red and black and gold on'can- 
vas made a lawyer’s library and a few broad lines, painted and 
slashed made a jungle. “So”, he concluded, “you see, boys and 
girls, that you are doing in a simply way and on a small scale, 
what older ones are illustrating in a larger way in real theatres on 
a real stage”. 
The closing bell dismissed both guests and actors. The dedication 
was over. 
Lucy Incram ToPLirF, 
The High School, Somerville. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our next meeting is on Saturday, December 11th. 


The meeting place is the Boston Public Library. 


The subject is the Library in the High School. 


The Executive Committee has unbounded confidence in 
the program. They ask you to invite your friends to a 
share in the proffered suggestions. 


In the afternoon the members of our Association are to 
visit the new Widener Memorial Library at Harvard. Those 
who have not visited this wonderful building will have a 
chance to get their initial impression under most favorable 
circumstances; those who have already learned something 
of the Widener riches will be privileged to visit the Library 
under the expert guidance of the one most familiar with its 
wealth and lore. 


We feel that in our emphasis upon library work we are 
calling attention to a phase of English instruction that is 
too often carelessly slighted. It is a frequent surprise to 
learn how ignorant our students are in the economic use of 
our library equipment. -Thrown upon their own resources 
and confronted with an assignment that calls for original 
investigation and the consultation of many varied sources, 
they are frequently helpless. We are expecting from those 
who are to speak to us on December 11th to receive not only 
the inspiration that we may lack but practical suggestions 
that will reveal unsuspected possibilities in library work. 


Pancoast’s English Prose and Verse: 
From Beowulf to Stevenson 


By HENRY S. PANCOAST, xxii+-816 pp. 8vo. $1.75 


This is a collection of readings intended to supplement a gen- 
eral course on the history of English literature. The author’s 
previous books of readings—Harly English Poems, Standard 
English Poems, and Standard English Prose— have been used 
as the basis for the present volume, but a large number of new 
selections have been added, while others, especially in the 
period before Chaucer, have been omitted. The notes, which 
have been placed at the bottom of the page, have been made 
as brief and as simple as possible. 

The more important writers, especially those of the Victorian 
period, have been given a relatively larger space. Besides this, 
an effort has been made to give fresh selections which shall be 
both historically significant and interesting in themselves. 


The selections from the Old and Middle English period are 
translated or modernized, There are about 750 selections in the 
book, the space given to prose and poetry being nearly equal. 
The number of authors represented is about 225. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Comprehensive Yet Concise 


HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Reu- 
ben Post Halleck, M.A., LL. D. Charmingly illustrated. 
$1.30. 

Six hundred delightful pages giving a stimulating view 
of English literature from its beginning down to twen- 
tieth century authors—Pinero, Shaw, Jones, Barrie and 
others. Special emphasis is laid on the way in which 
literature reveals the spirit of each age. 


Special features are the unusually detailed Suggested 
Readings, suggestions for a literary trip to England, his- 
torical introductions to the chapters, and a new and 
up-to-date bibliography. 

Bliss Perry of Harvard University, says that it 
is ‘‘compact, stimulating and broad-minded.’’ 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University, says 
that it seems to him ‘‘an extremely valuable 
book” because of its “sound scholarship and 
good judgment.’’ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


For the English Teacher’s 
Desk 


Typical Newspaper Stories 
Edited by H. F. Harrington 
297 pages—$1.60 


A collection of newspaper ‘‘stories’” illustrating 
every phase of journalistic work from the simplest news 
item to stories of humanity in the mass, the larger 
action of war, crowds, and gatherings. The volume 
offers in a permanent and convenient form material that 
serves not cnly as an instructive guide to students of 
journalism, but also that furnishes excellent examples 
of modern English prose, since many of the examples 
possess strong literary merit. The brief running edito- 
rial comment add much to the interest of the book. 


Ginn and Company 
29 Beacon Street Boston 


STILL IN THE LEAD 


Macmillan’'s Pocket Series of English American 
Classics continues to win favor with all teachers of 
English. In keeping with our progressive policy, we are 
pleased to announce that study outlines are in prepara- 
tion for use in connection with all titles of this series. 
We have already published study outlines for Addison’s 
“Sir Roger de Coverley’’, Coleridge’s ““Ancient Mariner’’, 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth’’. These outlines are skillfully 
prepared and can be placed inside the cover of each 
classic. A copy of each outline will be furnished to 
teachers on request. 


Over 150 titles to select from. Why not make your 
classics uniform? 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
HUGO’S “LES MISERABLES”, edited by Douglas G. 
Crawford, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 


